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IN MEMORIAM 

SAMUEL TWYFORD PETERS 

Died October 21, 1921 

trustee of the metropolitan museum 

of art from february l6, i9i4, until 

the time of his death 

1 HE Trustees of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art record with profound regret 
the death of their associate, Samuel Twy- 
ford Peters, and their recognition of the 
great loss which the Museum has thus 
sustained. 

Mr. Peters became a Fellow in Per- 
petuity and a Trustee of the Museum in 
1 9 14, the year which proved to be the be- 
ginning of the greatest period of stress it 
has known since the days of its early strug- 
gle for existence. With the energy that 
was characteristic of him, he at once threw 
himself into all of its affairs in which he 
thought he could be of service, and some 
hint of the wide range of this service may 
be gathered from a list of the committees 
of which he was an active member during 
the few years of health that remained to 
him after his election. These were the 
Executive Committee, the Committee on 
Purchases, the Auditing Committee, the 
Committees on Oriental Art and European 
Decorative Art, and the special Com- 
mittees on Salaries and Wages and Museum 
Economies. On none of these did he serve 
in a perfunctory manner, but satisfied him- 
self by personal investigation regarding 
the merits of every question on which he 
was called upon to vote, coming constantly 
to the Museum, keeping in close and 
friendly relations with its officials, towards 
whom his attitude was always one of most 
helpful encouragement, expressed with the 
geniality which endeared him to all with 
whom he came in contact. 

In his committee work and as member 
of this Board, the Museum had the advan- 
tage of two sides of his character, both of 
which were singularly developed. On the 
one hand, his experience in business affairs 
involving large interests gave him judg- 
ment sound as it was broad in matters 
affecting this side of the Museum's inter- 
ests and policy. On the other, his taste 



and knowledge as a collector made his 
opinions on questions concerning acquisi- 
tions of high value, especially in his chosen 
field of oriental art, and these opinions he 
expressed with full courage and conviction, 
even when he thought that his colleagues 
might not agree with him. Catholic in his 
disposition, he had a sympathetic interest 
in every form of art, provided it was fine, 
and no member of our Board guarded more 
jealously the high standard the Museum 
had set itself for the quality of its collec- 
tions. In a word, he loved the Museum 
and the Museum was richer for his love. 

PREHISTORIC GREEK REPRO- 
DUCTIONS 

1 HE Museum collection of prehistoric 
Greek art has again been increased by the 
purchase of five reproductions of well- 
known objects found in Crete and My- 
cenae. One of these is a copy of the fa- 
mous gaming-board from Knossos; but 
the other four are illustrative of the art 
produced by Mycenae — the "clever ap- 
prentice'' of Crete who ultimately became 
the master. In view of the excavations 
being carried on at Mycenae at the present 
time, it is particularly opportune to fa- 
miliarize ourselves further with important 
objects found on that romantic site. The 
new pieces consist of two tombstones — • 
one sculptured, one painted — a female 
head, and a large terracotta vase. 

The sculptured tombstone is one of a 
series of limestone stelae discovered by 
Schliemann in 1878 by the graves which he 
believed to contain the remains of Aga- 
memnon and his family. Each is decor- 
ated with a relief of a man driving a char- 
iot. In our example there is an additional 
representation of an antelope pursued by 
what appears to be a lion or a dog — ^which 
enables us to interpret the whole subject 
as probably a hunting scene. The dead 
man for whom the tomb was erected is 
thus represented as engaged in one of his 
favorite pastimes. The technique of the 
carving is primitive. The figures are 
quite flat without any plastic treatment, the 
relief being obtained by cutting away the 
portions adjacent to the outlines of the 
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figures. Artistically it is thus greatly 
inferior to the relief of the Lion Gate, 
with its fine, rounded modeling. But 
this rude execution is not necessarily a 
sign of earlier date, as some have thought ; 
for work as good or better was turned out 
in the early days of Mycenae, when she 
was still under the spell of Crete, as toward 
the end of her career, when politically she 
was at her height. At all events, the 
stones (as well as the objects described 
below) must belong to what archaeologists 
now call the "late Helladic period'' (about 
1600-1100 B.C.), corresponding to the 
Cretan 'Mate Minoan'' period. 

The painted stele is likewise a monument 
full of human interest. The original was 
found in a tomb at Mycenae between 1893 
and 1895. It began by being used as a 
sculptured slab (remains of the carving 
can still be seen at the top), but was later 
covered with a coating of lime decorated 
with paintings. The latter are arranged in 
three tiers representing respectively two 
seated figures, five warriors brandishing 
their spears, and four deer with a hedgehog 
in the field. The coloring is rather attrac- 
tive — light blues, yellows, reds, and touches 
of black, applied purely for decorative 
effect without regard to nature. The 
execution does not compare with the best 
of the Cretan wall paintings; but as one 
of the few remaining representations of 
human figures from that epoch it is im- 
portant, and the proud bearing of the 
advancing warriors is reminiscent of the 
best Cretan products. 

The limestone head of a woman is also 
one of the later finds at Mycenae, having 
been discovered in 1896 in the ruins of a 
house. It is the only life-size example of a 
human head in the round which we possess 
of the period; and though it is not particu- 
larly beautiful, it is of extraordinary in- 
terest in showing how the Mycenaean 
sculptor grappled with the same problems 
that confronted his successor in the archaic 
Greek period. We have the same pro- 
truding eyes and prominent cheekbones, 
the unsuccessful transition between the 
corners of the mouth and the cheeks, and 
the large, ill-formed ears. And there is 
the same recourse to color as an aid to 



modeling. But there is this difference — 
the Mycenaean sculptor never got beyond 
this primitive stage, while the Greek 
artist worked at each human feature until 
he could represent it correctly and in 
proper relation to the whole. That is 
why classical Greek art reached a perfec- 
tion quite outside the cognizance even 
of the Minoan and Mycenaean arts. It 
is uncertain to what kind of monument the 
painted head belonged. The similarity 




FIG. I. GAMING-BOARD 
FROM KNOSSOS 

of the headdress to that of figures on ivory 
reliefs from Spata and on gold rings from 
Mycenae makes it probable that it was 
part of a seated sphinx. 

A large three-handled jar, ornamented 
with birds and spirals (fig. 2), is a beauti- 
ful example of Mycenaean pottery. The 
naturalistic rendering of the birds and the 
fine sense of spacing shown in the whole 
composition presuppose a highly trained 
school of decorative art. From the pot- 
ter's standpoint, the vase also stands high. 
Though this is not evident in a reproduc- 
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tion, we may obtain an idea of its fine 
technical quality from such contemporary 
original examples as those exhibited in 
Cases B and M in our First Room. 

The " gaming-board " (fig. i) brings 
us back to the royal splendor of Knossos. 
An ivory board over 4 ft. by 2 ft., covered 
with gold-foil and inlaid with rock crystal, 
silver, and blue paste can only have been 
the possession of a very wealthy grandee. 
And the richness of the material is matched 
by the beauty of the design and the deli- 
cacy of the workman- 
ship.! Enclosed in a 
border of daisies is a 
rich and varied com- 
position with four large 
medallions and four 
nautilus reliefs as the 
chief motive at one 
end, and ten smaller 
medallions as the dom- 
inant feature of the 
other. Ribbed and 
plain strips of crystal, 
ivory, and blue paste 
make up the rest of 
the design. The or- 
iginal was found in a 
very broken condition, 
and the reconstruction 
shown in our reproduc- 
tion is only tentative, 
though resting mostly 
on trustworthy evi- 
dence. The gold-foil 
with which the ivory 
was originally covered has largely disap- 
peared. A number of fragments clearly 
belonging to the board could not be ac- 
commodated as parts of the design and 
suggest that there were originally decor- 
ated sides. In fact, it has been surmised, 
on the analogy of Egyptian draught- 
boards^ and the Mycenaean example 
from Enkomi in the British Museum,^ that 

1 For a detailed description of the board, cf . 
Sir Arthur Evans, British School Annual, VII, 
pp. 77 if. 

2Cf. e.g. the example in our museum. No. 
01. 4. 1, in the Egyptian Daily Life Room. 

^Cf. Murray, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 12, 
fig. 19. 




FIG. 2. THREE-HANDLED JAR 
FROM MYCENAE 



the Knossian board once served as the 
top of a box which contained the pieces of 
the game. As a matter of fact, however, 
no "pieces" were actually found with the 
board and the design itself is very different 
from those on the Egyptian and Myce- 
naean draught-boards. The latter are much 
smaller and are regularly divided into a 
series of squares resembling those of our 
own checker-boards. In the Knossian 
board there is no such simple subdivision 
of squares, and it is not clear how one 
would move one's men 
from one side to the 
other. Could the 
board have been 
merely the ornamental 
top of a rich and gor- 
geous chest? Until we 
have further analogies 
we cannot tell. But we 
must admit that if the 
board was a game, it 
was a game with un- 
known rules. 

G. M. A. R. 

PRAYER RUGS 

An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the study 
of prayer rugs is af- 
forded in the loan ex- 
hibition of oriental 
carpets from the col- 
lection of James F. 
Ballard of St. Louis 
that was opened to the public on October 
8 in Gallery D 6 and closes on December 
31. Among the sixty-nine specimens 
shown in the exhibition, there are thirty 
prayer rugs from six different centers: 
twelve Ghiordes, eight Koulah, three 
Ladik, and one each from Persia, Bergamo, 
and Oushak, an interesting group that 
recalls the Whitechapel Loan Collection 
shown in London in 1909, when the weaves 
of Ghiordes attracted the international 
attention of rug enthusiasts. 

Although no mention is made of the use 
of the prayer rug in the ceremonial rites of 
the Moslem religion, in those parts of the 
East where the ritual is most rigorously 
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